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The Hurricane They Stopped With 


Porcelain Enamel] 


By Nathaniel Cannistraro, Sales Manager 
Bettinger Corporation, Waltham, Mass. 


INDS reached 125 miles an 
hour; shiny, new automo- 

biles were six and seven feet under 

water; a medium-sized cabin cruiser 


flew 


vard ninety yards away 


off a beach and into a front 

On this page, during the past 
eight months, we have talked long 
ind loud about the strength and 
permanence of porcelain enamel. 
But how did porcelain enamel actu 
illy face the recent tests of Hurri 
‘Carol” “Edna’’—the 
vicious conditions 


New England has lived through in 


canes and 


most weather 
more than fifteen years. 
We have 
Whiting 
Hartford 
Brookline 
1954 


projects stand up under the relent 


discussed the 
at West 
(May 1954) and the 
Motor Hotel (August 


How did these porcelain 


already 


Lane School 


less beating of wind and water? 


In both cases the answer is pre 
cisely the same—no damage, 10 
leakage, no repairs required what 
sOeVeT 


At Whiting Lane, for 


be it 


instance, 


sheets of rain down on the 
porcelainized roof of the kinder 
garten playroom for five roaring 


When it 


was not a single crack, chip or dent 


hours. was over, there 


to remind school officials of the 
Big Blow. 
In the neighborhood of the 


Brookline Motor Hotel, 


people stayed inside on the morn 


most 


ing of August 31, listened, waited 
and hoped. When they 


out in the late afternoon, much had 


ventured 


been altered. Twisted trees, flooded 


Cars and shattered houses dotted 
the landscape, but there had been 
no change in the brand new struc 
ture of the Brookline Motor Hotel 
Not 


enamel exterior walls 100% 


only were the porcelain 
intact, 
but the beautiful semi-matte sur 
face maintained its original finish. 
test better 


Porcelain met the 


we feel, than any other building 
material. Of the hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars in property damage 
reported by the newspapers, not a 
single dollar, from all we can tell 
went for porcelain enamel repair 
reinforcement or replacement. 

We at Bettinger are, of course 
proud of this record, but we are 
not surprised. In this magazine 
and elsewhere, we have been main 
taining for a long time that porce- 
lain enamel is right for any archi 
tectural use in any kind of weather. 


Now we know we're right! 
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ROB R NS _ hy ? 


NEEDS NO 
ADHESIVE! 


Benson Chevrolet 
Company, Brooklyn, 
New York 


Robbins Distributor: 
Western Carpet & 
Linoleum Company 
Brooklyn, New York 
Contractor: United Rug and 


* 
Potent Linoleum Company, New York, N. Y. 
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ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS HAIL ROBBINS’ 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW FLOORING DEVELOPMENT! 


Aes Why... 


ROBBINS ALL-PURPOSE TERRA-TILE REQUIRES NO AD- 
HESIVE OR UNDERLAY @ IT CAN BE USED IN MOST 
PLACES WHERE CONVENTIONAL TILE CANNOT @ 
IT 1S DIMENSIONALLY UNIFORM, DIMENSIONALLY 
STABLE, AND STRESS-RELIEVED @ IT CAN BE TAKEN 
UP AND MOVED TO NEW LOCATION AT ANY TIME 
@ IT IS NOT AFFECTED BY WATER OR ALKALI AND 
RESISTS CHEMICAL ATTACK @ IT IS TWICE AS THICK 
AND UP TO TEN TIMES MORE RESILIENT THAN 
ORDINARY TILE @ IT IS NOT LAMINATED @ PATTERNS 
ARE TILE-THICK @ AVAILABLE IN SIXTEEN STRIKING 
COLOR COMBINATIONS THAT PERMIT LIMITLESS 
STYLING @ IT NEEDS NO WAXING .. . EVER! 


Write for Samples and Complete Information . . . TODAY! 


f ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
4 TUSCUMBIA (MUSCLE SHOALS) ALABAMA 


Ye See our vonere A in Sweet's! 
rs see ‘ “2 ee) Ua oe ee ‘ 








There ore 16,880 sa #. of 
Loait-leid maple floors in this 
Pierre Neverre Schoo!, South 
Bend indions 
N. Rey Shombleeu, Architect 
Herry 4. Verkler 

General Contractor 


The Loxit-leid 
maple floors in the 
Pierre Neverre 
Schoo! will stey 
permanently beou 
hel with minimum 


maintenance 


THE HEART OF THE LOXIT 
FLOOR-LAYING SYSTEM yy 
Three basic parts form the heart of a Loxit-laid floor: a channel 
with turned-in edges, the anchors which secure it to the 
concrete, and a uniquely-designed clip which fastens ordinary 


tongue and groove strip flooring permanently together 


and to the channel. Everything locks together No nails 


wood sleepers or adhesives are used. A Loxit-laid floor 


All classrooms in the Pierre Neverre is easy to install. It is beautiful’ It is permanent 


Schoo! benefit from maple floors 
laid with Loxit wood Fleer Leying 
System 


Maintenance is simplified! The Loxit System limits 


Floors are impor 
tant. If you are not 
f lier with th 

Se pele ee movement is eliminated and squeaking avoided. For a floor that 


Laying System. con 
oul a quiinost is right from the start, and stays right always sper ify Loxit 


His advice can save 
you money, time Literature, somples and catalogs ore available Write Today! 
and trouble 
: Loxt [ FLOOR-LAYING 
XIT SYSTEMS, INC. S ¥ S I EM 


y/o 
1217 WEST WASHINGTON BCULEVARD, CHICAGO 7 i1LLINOTS 


expansion and compensates for contraction; vertical 





WHAT! Modern Vinyl Tile Flooring 
in slab-construction homes? 


YES! MATICO ARISTOFLEX IN 
LOW-COST STANDARD GAUGE 


Because MATICO Aristoflex is vinyl-plastic throughout 
no tele backing!), i 1s ideal for installation on con 


crete either on or below grade, as well as on suspended 


wood and concrete floors 

Moreover, Aristoflex resists acid, alkalis, grease. 
lasts for years...installs easily... requires less han 
dling by the mechanic. Also available in 4” thickness. 


Write Dept 12-10 today for specification data and full details 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Aristofiex + Confetti « Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile 
Plastic Wall Tle 
loliet, Il Long Beach, Calif Newburgh, N. Y 
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WHY 
YOUNGSTOWN BUCKEYE 
CONDUIT IS BETTER 


Youngstown is the one 
manufacturer who makes 
rigid steel conduit from 
ore to finished product 
This enables Youngs 
town to control the com 
plete manufacturing pro 
cess——-your insurance 
that each length of 
“Buckeye” is made of 


top-grade steel 
@The new Health Insurance Plar 

linic in the Upper Manhattar 
Medical Group Building, New 
York City is another modern 


C 
tructure in which the electrical ’ 
wiring is given sure protection of 9 / 
Youngstown Buckeye Conduit / ‘ 
Standard-threaded rigid steel con 


OF POSE 


juit, of which Youngstown Buck —_ ) 


ye is the leading brand, is the 
wiring system approved by ( 


‘ 

Z L7 
(AS , 
a - 
the National Electrical Code as 

oisture, vapor, dust and explo 


on proof in hazardous locations 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY oa 


General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio -/Export Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. ¥ 
SHEETS sTRIF PLATES STANDARD FIFE LINE FIFE . OTL COUNTRY TUBULAR GOODS . CONDUIT 
AND EMT MECHANICAL TUBING COLD FINISHED BARS HOT ROLLE BARS BAR SWAPES uJ 
NOT ROLLED ODS COKE TIN PLATE ELECTROLITI TIN FLAT RATLROAD TRACK SFTIKES 





SEMS TiGutEs 
THAN A RtFRrceRaTOR © 


Now more than ever before... [== 
There is no equal to ‘Fill 


Introducing Another In a Series of 
Major Fenestration Achievements 


LUDMAN AUTO-LOK MODEL B 
with Torque Bar and POWER-LIGHT Operator 


Showing all vents closed and locked, with fresh air night vent auto- 
matically left open. Torque bar operation is required only to bring 
in bottom night vent. Pin B engaging Keepers A on each vent 
eliminate the necessity for any pressure being exerted on 
hinge points of all other vents, as occurs on other awning 
type windows, enabling LUDMAN Auto-Lok windows 
to last for the life of the building. 
POWER-LIGHT operator (available in both 
over-the-sill and angle types). Nole cross 
, . OTHER 
section showing nearly four tooth engage- 
, AWNING TYPE 
ment of strip-proof worm thread gear 
» WINDOWS WITH 
and oil impregnated powdered metal 
. TORQUE BAR 
(brome and steel) gear cast into 
operator arm (see shaded area) 
LUDMAN’S MODEL B with torque 
bar operation Auto-Lok Window, 
retains all fundamental operating 
principles of Auto-Lok Standard 
Model A Window. 


Where there ore no 
locking devices pulling 
in vents, pressure must 

be exerted on hinge 

points of those vents 
(see | and 2 on adjacent 
illustration) that ore 
first in order to br ng int 
other vents. This excessiv 
pressure wil! couse weor ond 
tear on hinge points and 
throw vents out of o 
Minor adjustments can be made 
a few times, but ultimotely it w 
be impossible becouse of the 
constant pressure n hinge 
points and limits of adjustments 
to secure permanent c osure 


Member © of the 


Producers’ Council, Inc 


Dept AIA-10, North Miami 
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DRAFT| STOP Cools, Heats and Ventilates 


University of Michigan Research Laboratory Classroom 


and maintain comfort conditions. 


The “classroom of tomorrow” incorporates 
all the elements needed to create the ideal 
environment for learning—including 
Herman Nelson Draft|Stop Ventilation. Thi 
system does more than heat and ventilat 
It compensates for heat gain from students, 
lights and sun—and also provides tor class 
room cooling by introducing quantities of 
14 


outdoor air in such a way as to avoid craft 


| = hats hormoh 


UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS 


of Classroom Heating, Ventilating and Cooling 


Syste ba 


gelton 


Heating, ventilating and cooling, with 
positive draft control at all times—Herman 
Nelson offers you al// of these advantages to- 
day for your classrooms of tomorrow. For 
further information, see our catalog in 
Sweet’s Architectural File, or write Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 


Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 


PRODUCERS 
\ counci 





Diagnostic Unit, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota Facings: Georgia White Cherokee and Mezzotint 
Architects and Engineers: Ellerbe and Company marble in combination on the bold facades blend 
Contractors: O. A. Stocke and Company, Inc beautifully with the aluminum on other wall areas 


One Source for Marble and Limestone 


x The 


GEORGIA. MARBLE cours 


TATE, GEORGIA 








Our structural sales representatives, located for interior and exterior use. You are invited 
throughout the country, are equipped with full to make full use of these services without obli- 
information and samples of the marble and gation. Write us direct for the location of the 
limestone produced by The Georgia Marble representative nearest you 


Company — practically every color and texture 


@ Alabama Limestone Co., Russellville, Ala 

@ Green Mountain Marble Co., West Rutland, Vt 
@ St. Genevieve Marble Co., S?. Genevieve, Mo 
@ Tennessee Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn 

@ Calcium Products Division, Tate, Georgia 





The Impact of Government on Architecture 


in the.United States 
By Miles L. Colean, F.A.1.A. 


An address before the 86th Annual Convention of The American 
Institute of Architects, Boston, Mass., June 16, 1954 


/ HE MILDEST worD I can think 
I of to describe the impact of 
government on architecture in this 
It would be 


a rare case indeed where an archi- 


country is pervasive. 


tect could say that the hand of 
government had not touched him 
at some point in the evolution of 
his project. For the free soul that 
he likes to consider himself, the 
architect’s freedom of action is 
probably more limited by govern- 
ment than that of any other par- 
ticipant in our economic, social, or 
esthetic life. 

The impact of government is so 
broad and various that a detailed 
description of its manifestations 
would take more time than is pos- 
sible here. I shall only mention 
the most important areas of impact 
and then try to suggest what archi- 
tects may do about them. 

First, the wide 
often rugged field of state and local 


we have and 


regulation as embodied in building 


codes, zoning codes, sanitary codes, 
fire regulations, planning and sub- 
division regulations, housing codes, 
and the like. These by no means 
cover the whole range of local gov- 
ernment impact. I could go on to 
mention what the law has to say 
on numerous other matters related 
to design and building, such as re- 
sponsibility toward abutting prop- 
erty, ingress and egress, use of 
streets during construction, etc., 
etc. 

Nearly every detail of design and 
specification may be affected by one 
or the other of these governmental 
impacts. ‘The more central the 
location and the more complex the 
structure, the more numerous will 
be the occasions on which govern- 
ment peers critically over the draft- 
ing-board or inserts its views dur- 
ing the progress of the work. To- 
day, even when building in rural 
locations, the architect is likely to 
state 


be concerned at least with 
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sanitary and safety regulations and 
may also find county building and 
zoning laws to contend with. As 
a designer, his relationship with 


government is intimate; and, how- 


ever uncomfortable, it is inescap- 


able. 


The second distinct way in 
which government has influence on 
the architect is as an employer. 
Every type of governing body puts 
up buildings—county commission- 
ers, school boards, sanitary dis- 
tricts, municipalities, state govern- 
ments, and the federal government. 
Most of them find it necessary to 
employ architects. But the method 
and terms of employment and the 
degree of control exercised over the 
design may differ greatly—all with 
a widely varying result on the ar- 
chitect’s performance and ability 
to perform. Of course, if an ar- 
chitect does not want to work for 
governmental agencies, he does not 
have to—that is, up to the present 
time, he doesn’t have to. Neverthe- 
less, if he excludes them from his 
clientele, he cuts himself off from 
perhaps a third of the total op- 
portunities. 

The third main area of impact, 
though perhaps less direct than the 


other two I have mentioned, has 


no less bearing on his work. It 
may largely determine 
whether he works or not. I refer 
to government’s intrusions into the 
field of building finance. This may 
be as remote as the broad influence 
on the availability of credit as de- 
termined by the policies of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


even 


It may be as passive as the 
restrictions that states impose on 
lending institutions as to their 
Or it may 
take the character of the more posi- 


mortgage investments. 


tive influences that are exercised 
by federal agencies that insure or 
guarantee mortgage loans. 

The trend, moreover, is con- 
stantly toward a wider and wider 
range of governmental influence. 
Forty years ago, for example, there 
was little or no need to check with 
local government as to the pro- 
priety of the location or the “en- 
velope” of the structure the archi- 
Yet today the 
zoning ordinance is one of the prin- 


tect had in mind. 


cipal dictators of the design of 
urban buildings. Twenty-five years 
ago, the idea that the federal gov- 
tell 
how and how not to design a house 


ernment would an architect 
for a private client would have 
inconceivable. Yet 
FHA and the Veterans 


Administration, 


been now, 
1 


through 


its mandates are 
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as comprehensive and compelling as 
those of the local building ordi- 
nance. In the past, except for a 
brief time during the first World 
War, government’s role as em- 
ployer or client was pretty well 
limited to public buildings, usually 
of a monumental character, schools, 
a limited number of other institu- 
tional structures, and an occasional 
military or naval installation. To- 
day, there is no type of structure— 
apartment building, factory, ware- 
house, or what have you—that 
some branch or agency of govern- 
ment is not empowered to build. 

The effects of 


as diverse as the impacts themselves 


these impacts are 
are numerous. Some are plainly 
essential to the protection of pub- 
lic health and safety and the proper 
regard for the rights of others. 
Some are apparently superfluous. 
Some of the essential ones may be- 


come perverted, archaic, or unneces- 


sarily burdensome in practice. Some 


influences may be stimulative. Some 
are inhibitive. One agency may be 
what the profession would term a 
“good” client, another a “bad” one. 
An agency intended to provide in- 
centives for better building may be- 
come one that creates obstacles tc 
the full exercise of professional 
skill. And so it goes. 


This is the environment in which 


JOURNAL OF 


the architect operates. It is not 
possible to make any simple judg- 
ment of the effect on either the 


The ef- 


variable— 


architect or architecture. 
fect, as we note, is 
favorable, unfavorable, or neutral 
—toward the expression of creative 
talent. 


make a general evaluation of the 


Instead of attempting to 


impacts as I have described them, 
I believe it more important to con 
sider the ways in which the gov- 
ernment influence may help or hin- 
der the advancement of the pro- 
fession and, in turn, to discover 
how to influence government so 
that its inescapable impacts may be 
as benign as possible. 


+ 
ata 
an 
‘ 


Take the vast area of building 
There little 


argument as to the essentiality of 


regulation. can be 


this type of control. When people 
live closely together, they must es 
tablish rules providing mutual pro- 
tection. That is the essential and 
only real justification for building, 
zoning, and planning regulations. 


] 


Obviously these regulations will re- 


trict the designer. But he has no 
proper gripe, if the codes are doing 
only what they are justified in 
doing and are doing it in an expert 
and intelligent way. 


The problem of building codes 
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makes a long as well as a very old 
story. I shall not go into it here, 
for I am sure that most of you are 
as familiar with it, if not more so, 
than I am. All I care to say is 
that, recognizing the necessity for 


the 


standards of land use and construc- 


governmental concern with 


tion, architects have a peculiar re- 


sponsibility to do their utmost to 


see that that concern is expressed 
in regulations that serve the public 
purpose as effectively, economically, 
and honestly as possible. 

Since architects have nothing to 
sell nor any special interest to 
serve except good design, they are 
in the best position of any of the 
participants in construction activity 
to see that codes are kept free of 
excessive requirements and abuses 
that hinder technological progress, 
or add unnecessarily to the cost of 
buildings, or needlessly hamper the 
freedom of the designer. In de- 
voting themselves to these objec- 
tives, architects may serve their 
fellow citizens generally in exactly 
the same way that they serve their 
clients individually. There is no 
more appropriate type of civic serv- 
ice for them to engage in. While it 
may be too much to claim that the 
impact of government in its regu- 
latory aspects will be wise or un- 


wise to the extent that architects 


collectively make their own impact 
felt, I suspect that the statement 
is not far off the mark. 


& 


The second area of impact | 
have named is that in which gov- 
ernment appears as employer or 
client. Just as it is impossible to 
pass a blanket judgment on the ex- 
cellence, or lack of it, of building 
regulations, so is it impossible to 


1eralize about government as a 


ger 
client. 

I take it that a “good” client is 
one who allows the architect to 
participate in the formulation of 
the program and who then gives 
him generous scope in interpreting 


of 


and materials. 


it in terms space, appearance 
From the evidence 
of many satisfactory public build- 
ings, there are numerous cases in 
which government must have been 
a good client. 

By and large there are probably 
as great variations among govern- 
ment officials as clients as there are 
among private individuals. Gov- 
ernment, however, often has op- 
portunity to be a uniquely good 
client, and I want to cite one in- 
where this has been so. [I 
refer an Hon Member of 
The Institute, Commissioner W. 


Reynolds of the Public Build- 


stan 


ce 


to rary 
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ings Service, who is retiring this 
month after many years of de- 
voted work, As embodied in Bert 
Reynolds, government has been a 
good client, and his example may 
be held up for others to emulate. 

With him the essential independ- 
ence of the architect was always 
recognized, whether employed on a 
salary or fee basis. A cooperative 
open-mindedness toward the evolu- 
tion of modern design prevailed 
with him. He was not only sym- 
pathetic toward technological de- 
velopment; he also inspired and 
assisted it, using his office and the 
buildings under his management as 
an experience and testing labora- 
tory for the benefit of the whole 
building industry. 

I hope we shall look upon his 
like many times again, for, if there 
were more Bert Reynoldses about, 
the sterility and commonplaceness 
of much official architecture would 
The difficulty gen- 


erally comes when a government 


be avoided. 


agency, be it local, state, or federal, 


determines to engage in the prac- 
tice of architecture and to carry 
out its projects with designs made 
Where this 


type of operation is exclusively pur- 


by its own employees. 


sued, the result is almost certain 
to be monotony piled on banality. 
While of The 


the self-interest 
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American Institute of Architects 
is clear in its opposition to bureau 
architecture, this is a case where 
self-interest unassailably coincides 
with not only the general public 
interest but also the best interest 
of the contracting agency itself. 
The Institute deserves acclaim for 
its stand and broad support in its 
efforts. 


te 


The third great area of govern- 
mental impact on architecture is 
the 
Where government makes loans or 


through credit operation. 


insures or guarantees real-estate 
mortgages, it may exercise fully as 
great an influence over the charac- 
teristics of construction as when 
it appears as a client. ‘There is, 
however, one significant difference. 
As a client, government’s dictates 
relate to the things it wants in a 
building to be used by it for its own 
specified purposes. As a lender or 
insurer of private borrowers, its 
mandate determines the way struc- 
tures are designed and built for 
private families. In the first in- 
stance, the limits to the exercise of 
authority may properly be as broad 
as those in any relationship between 
client and architect. In the sec- 
ond, a line must be drawn between 


an exercise of authority necessary 
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to assure that the security for the 
loan is of good quality and one that 
impinges upon the privileges of the 
designer and owner to express their 
own preferences. 

This line has never been satis- 
factorily drawn; and, in the in- 
terests of fairness, it must be said 
that it is not an easy one to draw 
satisfactorily. When agencies like 
FHA and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration impose minimum property 
standards and construction require- 
ments, they are, to a considerable 
extent, dealing in the same general 
area as local code authorities. Their 
concern with safety and sanitation 
is similar, their interest in dur- 
ability is probably greater; but in 
all of these cases, determinations 
may be made with considerable ob- 
jectivity on the basis of engineer- 
ing knowledge. Argument on such 


questions, as it is where building 


code provisions are involved, may 
be limited to the range of what con- 
stitutes an adequate engineering 
minimum. 

When, however, the agencies go 
beyond the area to which engineer- 
ing principles may be applied to 
deal with the internal arrange- 
ments of dwellings, the scope of 
their influence is not only much 
broadened but it also reaches into 
a realm where personal preference 


intrudes and where principles are 
not always objectively determin- 
able readily agreed upon. 
When the government moves fur- 
judgments on 


nor 


ther to enforce its 
design—that is to say on form 


has sailed off 


into the great blue yonder, where 


and appearance—it 


judgments are subjective and prin- 


of interminable 


a 


ciples matter 


disputation, 


be 


The attitude of the agencies in 
these matters is this: First, they 
must establish minimum construc- 
tion requirements to assure that the 
property will last out the amortiza- 
tion period with a low maintenance 
cost, and to this end they may have 
to go beyond the requirements of 
the local codes. Second, so the 
argument goes, they must exercise 
control over the general design and 
arrangement in order to assure 
marketability in case the owner 
should default and the property go 
to foreclosure and resale. 

With the first point of view, 
there can be no serious quarrel so 
long as the requirements represent 

g practice. As 
with building codes, however, the 
trouble is that sometimes the re- 


sound engineerin 


quirements either are initially out- 
of-date, or become so, and hamper 
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technological progress. 
stances of this sort could be given. 


Many in- 


With the second point of view, ar- 
chitects have a serious contention. 
The esthetic judgments of ap- 
praisers are likely to be determined 
by personal preference. This kind 
of bias may be serious enough in 
negotiating a conventional 
with a private lender, but there is 


loan 


always the possibility of finding 
another lender with a more com- 
patible bias. When, however, the 
appraiser is a government official, 
there may be no recourse from his 
bias. 

The consequence is that the 
builder and designer, to save them- 
selves financial loss, tend to offer 
what they have found that the 
FHA or the VA will readily ac- 
cept, and the characterless prod- 
ucts of this practice are every- 
where present. It has been only 
through the stubborn determina- 
tion of a few architects and build- 
ers, and their professional and 
trade organizations, that the dead 
hands of these agencies have been 
lifted from contemporary design 
to the extent that FHA itself has 
recently claimed credit for progres- 
siveness. It will, nevertheless, take 
continued effort to make sure that 
the inherent conservatism of gov- 


ernment does not again revert to 


the rigidities of dogma. If I were 
to make a suggestion for increas- 
ing the burden of the already well- 
laden staff of The Institute, it 
would be that, with pride in what 
has been accomplished, it keep 
eternally at this task. 

The situation with public hous- 
ing combines a number of the re- 
lationships I have discussed. Here 
we have one variety of government 
—the the 


client federal 


local government—as 


and another—the 


government—as lender and sub- 


sidizer, and both full of ideas of 
what people ought to have and 
To 


say that the results are often de- 


what architects ought to do. 


pressing is, | am sure most of you 


will agree, an understatement. 
Here again official rigidity has 
sometimes yielded to professional 
intractability, to the general ad- 
vantage. It would be better all 
around if this happened more fre- 


quently. 


I am sanguine enough to believe 
that all problems have solutions, 
and that a sufficient quantity of 
patience, fortitude, and stubborn 
aggressiveness bring them 
about. 


the problems raised by the impacts 


can 
I believe, therefore, that 


of government on architecture can 
be solved, if these qualities are ex- 
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hibited in good measure. Perhaps 
the most important thing to keep 
in mind when you deal with gov- 
ernment is that you are not deal- 
ing with any mystical entity but 
with men, usually quite ordinary, 
well disposed men, clothed with au- 
thority to do a job, desirous of 
doing their job with a minimum 
of effort and friction, and usually 
determined above all else to play it 
safe. I do not say this disparag- 
ingly, since, at best, this minimum 
of effort is apt to be so high that 
the desire to limit it is readily 
understandable, while the vulner- 
ability of the public official is so 


great as to excuse the recourse to 
protective coloration. 

attitudes 
That is why 


Nevertheless, these 
must be coped with. 
constant alertness and unremitting 
persistence are vital in dealing with 
government. ‘That is why the old 
adage that the creaking wheel gets 
the grease and the nuzzling shoat 
gets the tugs have direct bearing 
on relations with government. That 
is why, in your individual capaci- 
ties, through your local chapters 
and associations, and through The 
Institute, it is necessary unblush- 
ingly to develop a high and ever- 


lasting nuisance value. 


Fellowships 
By Alexander C. Robinson, III, F.A.1.A. 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE’S JURY OF FELLOWS 


Reprinted, by permission, from the May 1954 issue of 


The Ohio 


ELLOWSHIP in The American 
of 


reserved 


Institute Architects is an 


honor for its members 
who have notably contributed to 
the advancement of the profession 
of architecture and whose work is 
recognized by their contemporaries 
in their individual localities, as 
well as the profession as a whole, 
as deserving this special recognition. 
It is not an honor te be sought by 
for himself, but 


an individual 


Architect 


should be based solely on the de- 
sires and wishes of a chapter or 
individual members to give this 
to of 


achievements in his chosen profes- 


award him because his 


sion. 

The Institute recognizes several 
fields in which this award may be 
given, such as Design; Science of 
Construction; Literature; Educa- 
tion; Service to The Institute; and 
A member 


Public Service. may 
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be advanced to Fellowship in any 
one or in several of these categories. 
The qualifications of the candidate 
in any of these fields must be out- 
standing ; the proposers of a candi- 
date must be factual and detailed 
in their statements and recom- 
mendations, for it is important that 
the Jury of Fellows have unques- 
tionable reasons for bestowing this 

’ 


honor. Not only must the candi- 
date have achieved success in any 
of these fields, but his standing in 
the community in which he prac- 
tises, his integrity and his relation- 
ships with his fellow practitioners 
must be above reproach. 

A Fellow of The AIA should in 
all respects be an example and in 
spiration professionally and _per- 
sonally to all with whom he comes 
Understanding that 
the Jury of Fellows rel 
entirely on the proposers of a can- 
didate for this information should 


in contact. 
ies almost 


emphasize the responsibility as- 
sumed in preparing the necessary 
nomination papers. The Institute 
has available in Document No. 9, 
“Principles Underlying The Be- 
stowal of Fellowships” and in fur 
ther Instructions issued by the 
Jury of Fellows, all the necessary 
requirements for nomination. It is 
earnestly hoped by the Jury that 


the material for exhibits and all 


data for each candidate be pre- 
pared by his confreres and not by 


Ideally a 


until 


the candidate himself. 
member should not know 
the Fellowship has been bestowed 
that he is under consideration, al- 
though this may be impossible in 


many Cases. 


It is not enough that a candi- 
date for Fellowship has designed 
¥ 
nized in the field of “Design”; he 


must have done outstanding work, 


acceptable buildings to be reco 


taking into consideration his com- 
munity and the section of the coun- 
try in which he practises. It is 
obvious that designs in one part 
of the country cannot be the cri- 
teria for another part. An archi- 
tect may be struggling against 
local conditions, and have achieved 
remarkable success just because of 
those very conditions. 

Other fields of award in which 
requirements for advancement to 
Fellowship are not always under- 
tood are “Service to The Insti- 
tute” and “Public Service.” The 
mere holding of offices or serving 
on committees The Institute, 
whether at the national or chapter 
levels, no matter how numerous 
or continuous, does not qualify a 
member for Fellowship. He must 


” 


in 
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have contributed some signal or 
outstanding work while holding 
these positions; something which 
has advanced the profession of ar- 
chitecture either nationally or in 
his own community. Similarly 
“Public Service” requires excep- 
tional contributions in this field. 
These two categories are most fre- 
quently passed over by the Jury be- 
cause of a misunderstanding on the 
part of the sponsors of these two 
kinds of service. 


In the field of ‘‘Education” and 
“Literature” 
are necessary. 


the same standards 

A long teaching 
career, unless it is filled with note- 
worthy influence on students and 
the public, is not sufficient for rec- 
Neither 


are a series of articles or publica- 


ognition in “Education.” 


tions, no matter how numerous, 
sufficient evidence to warrant in- 
clusion in the field of “Literature,” 
unless they have literary distinc- 
tion or have achieved, through their 
content or purpose, a recognized 
effect on the public. 


Fellowship in The 


must more and more become a 


Institute 


reward for excellence and not per- 
severance alone. The Jury strives 
to make this a fact. There may 


have been errors in the appraisal 
of achievement, for no Jury is in- 
fallible, but they work with open 
minds and energy devoted to this 
task, completely insulated from all 
forms of pressure. 

A candidate and his proposers 
should not be disturbed by the 
fact that he is not advanced to 
Fellowship the first or second year 
his application has been before the 
Jury. With the great number of 
nominations that now come before 
the Jury, it is obviously impossible 
to act favorably on all deserving 
candidates in any one year, and an 
application goes without prejudice 
to succeeding years to be recon- 
sidered. 


te 
With the creation of the College 


of Fellows, not only does a Fellow 
stand for his achievement in his 
community and chapter, but as a 
member of this group composed of 
men who have won distinction, his 
counsel and advice will be sought 
in the affairs of The Institute. 
Fellowship not only confers an 
honor on the recipient but it be 
comes a continuing obligation to 
him for example and service to 


the profession as a whole, and the 


nation in which we live. 
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The Philosophy of Conduct 
By Glenn Stanton, F.A.1.A. 


Excerpts from address by a past-president of The Institute, on the 
occasion of the presentation of the charter to the North Dakota 
Chapter, A.I.A., April 26, 1954 


bie ESTABLISHMENT of a new 
« Chapter is a time for pause 
to consider, and perhaps to re- 
evaluate, our objectives. As archi- 
tects we are concerned with many 
things, besides the philosophy of 
design and service to our state and 
community. One facet of great im- 
portance is our relationship to one 
another professionally. 

As a nation we are great or- 
ganizers, and as living becomes 
more complex we tend to increase 
our organized groups until pres- 
ently the little town without its 
weekly luncheon meetings is a vil- 
lage indeed. When three or more 
Americans gather for a serious pur- 
pose the first objective seems to be 
the writing of a constitution and 
As 


the company grows larger and the 


bylaws with extended rules. 


society takes on dignity with in- 
creasing years, its membership be- 
comes more complex, so more rules 
are written and neatly printed and 
composed in chaste chapter and 


verse. These generally include 


standards of conduct and behavior. 


Too often we take refuge in this 


bulwark of bylaws and we some- 
times wrap them about us as pro- 
tection, whether we be complain- 
ants or defendants. Jack Spratt, 
President of The Producers’ Coun- 
cil, lately wrote, “We soon feel 
that 
which to hang our troubles, but to 


these codes are pegs upon 
those who really understand them 
and have worked with them they 
are essential and meaningful.” 
Our own AIA code of ethics 
is set forth in a document which 
has seen considerable and almost 
constant change and revision. This 
is as it should be, for while its 
foundation continues fundamen- 
tally as it has throughout the years, 
all is not fixed and rigid, details 
to 
times and practices. ‘This impor- 


330 fact, 


under current consideration at this 


are changed meet changing 


tant Document is, in 
moment. 

The first page of the present 
printing bears the seal of The In- 
stitute with the heading, “Obliga- 
tions of Good Practice.” The in- 
tent of the phrases covering that 


subject are hardly debatable; it is 
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rather self-evident that each one 
makes sense in a sound professional 
practice. Should the spirit of these 
articles be observed, it is not likely 
that many of our confreres will 
violate the second part of the Docu- 
ment, our “Mandatory Rules of 
The Institute.” Observing these 
or fifteen 


is 


commandments 
They have 


ten 
simply good business. 
not been contrived by our commit- 
tees or adopted by our membership 
in convention assembled to limit 
our liberties, but are intended as 
obvious and natural agreements for 
the guidance of those who would 
benefit by our organization. Their 
pattern has been found worth fol- 
lowing by other groups; they are 
forthright, and contribute in no 
small way to our program of public 
relations, our understandings with 
our clients and with one another. 

These are not difficult and frus- 
trating obligations, and they gen- 
erally appear quite clear, but oc- 
casionally when one becomes a de- 
fendant (when questioned by his 
fellow architects) the 
pleads innocence on the ground 
that they are obscure and not suff- 
ciently clear, and that further 
elaboration of the documents 
should be developed for his guid- 
ance and conduct. Such attitudes 
have been known, but they can 


accused 


hardly be supported, for it seems 
apparent that the elaboration of 
the written word has no end and 
will not prevent deviations from 
our codes or from the law of the 
land. Countless l 


bal 
tomes have rolled off the presses, 


es of legal 
even since the comparatively recent 
New 


constantly 


days of Blackstone. laws 


without number are 
being enacted as rules and guidance 
for our behavior, but in spite of 
this great activity in writing, com- 
piling and publishing, our manners 
and conduct seem but too little im- 
proved. 

It may be logical to conclude 
that even with the ultimate per- 
fection of Document 330 with its 
two vital sections, and even with 
a voluminous explanation of the 
intent of each and every phrase con- 


tained therein, some of our frater- 


nity will find comfort in their claim 
and 


that the words are obscure 
confusing, and, therefore, The In- 
stitute should be more explicit and 
detailed the record. 


Some may even claim that they 


in written 
were “never told.” 

The point appears then, that 
thick documentation does not in- 
sure against transgression, if one 
is inclined to be adventuresome. 
Our documents 


guides, not as guarantees against 


are intended as 
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those who trespass, or insurance 
for those who may suffer from tres- 
passers. 

At the risk of being accused of 
over-simplification: they are based 
on old principles, principles which 
find recorded in about 


you Can 


every room of this Fargo hotel; 
simply written in a short verse of 


Luke 6:31, 


4 > 
yet covering all essentials of our 


sixteen words from 
obligations of good practice and 
the Mandatory Rules of the In- 
stitute. “And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” 

If for some strange reason your 
training hasn’t included this and 
its corollary principles, you will 
not be suddenly transformed by 
accepting the document; you will 


not be saved in the eyes of your 


brothers by embracing the code or 
by being numbered on the rolls of 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 

This philosophy of conduct is, 
and always has been, patent to all 
members, from those of our first 
founded Chapter nearly a century 
ago, to you of this new Chapter 
of North Dakota. 

Yours is a small chapter, but 
your opportunities are not indicated 
by numbers; your spirit and intent 
are more important. Your obliga- 


tions to your state and to your 
community and your opportunities 
of service to your fellows are un- 
limited. 

Success to you, North Dakota 
Chapter, you who close the ranks 
in The Institute’s family of forty- 


eight states! 


The R.I.B.A. Conference at Torquay 
By John Stetson 


OFFICIAL DELEGATE OF THE INSTITUTE 


Like last year’s delegate report, from Robert C. Weinberg, this 
one reflects the accent on gracious personal hospitality and social 


activities rather than on 


Institute 


business and seminars that 


flavor our own national conventions. 


B* WAY OF A REPORT on the sub- 
ject Conference, which the 
undersigned attended as the Dele- 
gate representing The American 
Institute of Architects, the follow- 


ing is respectfully submitted :— 


JOURNAL OF 


The Conference was opened on 
the evening of May 26th at 9 P.M., 
at Torquay. The opening cere- 
monies were in the form of a re- 
ception given by the Institute and 
and Devon 


by the Cornwall 


THe ALLA 





Groups. The Presidents of both 
the Institute and the afore-men- 
tioned Groups, together with their 
wives, personally received each 
visitor. Refreshments and danc- 
ing followed the general all-round 
introduction. 


The morning meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 27th, was opened by 
the President of the R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robertson, and a welcome address 
by the Lord Mayor of Torquay 
followed. Guests were introduced. 
The theme paper of the Conference 
was partially read, and discussion 
followed. The paper titled “Ma- 
terials and Techniques” was very 
thorough and more interesting 
than those we usually produce. 
The discussion proved beyond a 
doubt that the British architect is 
Our meet- 


anything but stuffy. 
ings need the wit and humor there- 


in produced. During the after- 
noon, the town of Torquay held a 
tea and reception for delegates and 
visitors. This was attended by ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons. At the 
same time, the exhibition of cur- 
rent British work was thrown 
open. This was very comprehen- 
sive, and it gave an excellent in- 
sight into the reconstruction and 
new trends in Britain. Their theme 
figure, “A Phoenix rising from the 


rubble of bombed cities” was most 
well done. 

That evening, the entire group 
was entertained at a dance and re- 
ception given at the Town Hall. 
This, while formal in dress, was 
most informal in its pleasantries 

Friday morning the congress re- 
convened and the reading and dis- 
cussing of the paper were con- 
tinued. The manner in which the 
members joined in the discussion 
indicated a deep study of the paper 
on their part prior to the opening 
of the Conference. The congress 
adjourned at 12:30 P.M. 

During the afternoon, various 
tours around the area were en- 
joyed. 

Friday night, the final function 
of the congress was held. This 
formal dinner far exceeded any it 
has been my pleasure to attend at 
our Conventions. ‘The speeches 
were short, and the toasts often. 
Our organisation was duly recog- 
nized, and we were one of the first 
toasted. 

It was quite apparent to the 
Delegate that the British system of 
conducting all business at the local 
level and/or then at the national 
level through meetings of the vari- 
ous committees, boards and officers, 
thereby leaving the convention 
free for a good theme paper or 
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program, together with more em- 
phasis on entertainment, produces 
better fellowship and far more con- 
tented delegates. 

It was a pleasure to serve 


as the Delegate of The A.I.A., 


and it is highly recommended that 
all and any American architects 
pay a visit to the R.I.B.A. build- 
ing if and when in London. The 
British welcome is warm and sin- 


cere. 


Chapter Meetings and Programs 
By Donald B. Kirby 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR, SIERRA NEVADA DISTRICT 


Part of an address to the 86th Convention, June 16, in the Seminar 
on Chapter Problems 


AM GOING TO GIVE YOU a few 
I definite suggestions in case you 
feel that you would like to see a 
year's program. Maybe you would 
like to see a year as I see a year. 

Let us say we have twelve meet- 
ings, once a month. Don’t forget 
to invite the press, and don’t for- 
get to coordinate with your public- 
relations national program; with 
all those things we agree before we 
start. 

Certainly you are going to have 
a business meeting, election of of- 
ficers and so on. That certainly de- 
serves at least one meeting per year. 

You might have another meet- 
ing, let us say, with the engineers; 
the mechanical, electrical, soil, 
other experts whom we would like 
to meet. That is a good opportu- 
nity for some so-called technical 
meetings. I would not like to talk 


down technical meetings—a good 
many technical meetings have tend- 


ency to keep men away. But one 
technical meeting is a good chance 
to get together and also an oppor- 
tunity for a technical speaker, a 
technical film, or some appropriate 
program. 

Perhaps your chapter is going 
to give some honor award. Maybe 
you have a program going for sev- 
eral months and you end up with 
honor awards. ‘That would be a 
fine time to have the artist, the 
painter, the sculptor, the crafts- 
man, stained-glass designer, 
wrought-iron boys at your meet- 
ing. 

Then perhaps some of the boys 
say business isn’t too good; we 
would like to talk about clients; 
we need clients. Perhaps one eve- 
ning might be devoted to clients. 
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We had a very interesting program 
at Coronado. Doug Haskell of 
the Forum was the moderator. He 
had several clients, several archi- 
tects, several engineers, bankers 
and real-estate men, and conducted 
a panel on construction. The clients 
of these various professional men 
made very interesting comments, 
and Doug Haskell did a fine job. 
That type of thing helps—just talk 
about clients in a well organized 
panel discussion. Panels are no 
good unless they are well organized. 

Then perhaps, after a national 
Convention, each delegate that at- 
tended the Convention could be 
called upon to give your chapter 
some segment of what he got out 
of attending. Assign a specific topic 
to each of your delegates and let 
each one talk for a few minutes, to 
bring back some of the meat he 
got out of the experience. 


be 


There is certainly an architec- 


tural school in your vicinity, and 
once a year it is appropriate to 
meet with the faculty and students 


That 


of that architectural school. 
is the time when the AIA School 
Medal is given. 
occasion for the faculty and stu- 
dents to meet the practising men; 
a fine opportunity for the practis- 


It is a very fine 


ing men to see the kind of students 
being produced, and perhaps that 
could be combined with a showing 
of students’ work. 
good opportunity to have a joint 


That is also a 


meeting with a neighbor chapter— 
and you have the junior associates 
and your students and your faculty. 
That makes a good meeting. 
Perhaps you might have one 


‘ 


f 
tors, sub-contractors, home-build- 


meeting with the general contrac- 
ers, maybe Producers Council men, 
and bring in all those people in a 
sort of construction industry meet- 
ing. The Producers Council have 
been known to entertain the archi- 
tects rather generously. Certainly 
once a year the architects could re- 
turn the favor and invite The Pro- 
ducers Council to a chapter meet- 
ing of that sort. 

Several chapters make a practice 
of entertaining the newly licensed 
architects and their wives. I know 
in San Francisco it has become an 
The ladies of the 
It 
usually a rather nice affair, a 


That is a 


ood opportunity to invite local 


annual custom. 
chapter help organize it. is 
rather dress-up affair. 
g 
dignitaries, the mayor, the com- 
missioners, distinguished people in 
your city, perhaps the presidents of 
other organizations. A very fine 
occasion to have a gracious social 
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evening and the newly licensed 
men and their wives certainly ap- 
preciate it. They feel they really 
have become a part of something 
when they are treated in a hos- 
pitable and courteous way and wel- 


comed into the profession, 


In many parts of the country 
there is always the problem of sum- 
mer meetings. ‘That is an excellent 
time to have some sports; have it 
out in the country somewhere, in 
the country club, outdoors, and 
perhaps end up with a barbecue or 
something like that. That is a 
popular meeting and brings the 
wives together—usually a _ very 
pleasant affair. 

Possibly once a year you will 
have Anson Campbell and Walter 
Megronigle for a public-relations 
workshop, or possibly, visiting of- 
ficers of The Institute, and that 
is an occasion for a specific invita- 
tion to the press. Build up the 
press and they will build you up 
in return. Bring up the national 
public-relations program and the 
officers and directors of your In- 


stitute. 


One meeting a year could very 
well be given over to the subject 
of your city and county affairs, 
state legislation matters, and things 


of that sort. 
supervisors; invite your commis- 


Invite your county 
sioners. Maybe some of your ar- 
chitects are members of commis- 
sions—of the fine arts or planning 
commission or building and safety 
commission. Invite other people, 
too. Don’t make it purely a politi- 
cal meeting. It is a wonderful op- 
portunity for those men to meet 
the architects. If there are prob- 
lems of slum clearance, zoning, etc., 
tie in with those particular men. 
If you want to have two summer 
meetings, possibly a meeting with 
the landscape architects in your 
community and, possibly at that 
same time, the American Institute 
of Decorators. That is another op- 
portunity for a rather informal 
meeting with an allied profession. 


te 


There you have twelve meetings. 


That is just an idea of what might 
J g 


be done to coordinate the work of 
the chapter with the national In- 
stitute program, with your regional 
director, with Convention reports, 
and with these allied groups, and I 
am offering that to you. I am not 
saying it is perfect, but it is a spe- 
cific suggestion for planning a 
year’s program for your chapter. 
Naturally, it will vary among the 
That sort of 


chapters. program 
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does bring you in contact with some 
of your clients, possible clients, and 
the people with whom you work 


in the allied professions. So I 
offer that to you in the way of a 
suggestion. 


Architectural Education 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE 1954 CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 


By George Peter Keleti 


ws the AIA survey on ar- 
chitectural education on the 
bookracks, the attention of all ar- 
chitects turns toward education, 


Of the number of issues involved 
in the education of young architects 
one wonders: which are the ones 
the educators themselves consider 
the most problematical and urgent? 


Even a brief look at the convention 
program proves to be of interest: 

Theme: Educational Applica- 
tion of Pragmatism. 

Educational Session No. 1: New 
Demands on Architectural Cur- 
ricula: Do Educators and Practi- 
tioners Agree on What Should be 
Taught? 

Educational Session No. 2: How 
Should the Impacts of Scientific 
and Technological Change be Re- 
flected in Architectural Education ? 

Educational Session No. 3: The 
Influence of the Needs of Contem- 
porary Society on Architectural 
Education. 

Beyond these titles lies a gen- 


eral atmosphere of search for those 
intangibles which make buildings 
architecture, and which we never 
seem to be able to capture in a 
definition. 

Considering the influence prag- 
matism has had on the educational 
pattern of the U.S., an inquiry into 
pragmatism was of great interest. 
The dictionary definition of prag- 
matism made us doubt whether we 
would ever like it: a system in 
which everything gains its value 
from its usefulness alone. At first 
glance it seems that a pragmatic 
philosophy would be an extremely 
materialistic one, void of idealism 
and incapable of producing that 
secret ingredient that makes a 
building architecture. No relief 
from this gloomy prospect was 
offered by any of the speakers, as 
they preferred to draw inferences 
from this definition rather than to 
embark on a detailed discussion of 
John Dewey’s work on pragma- 
tism. It might change the human- 
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ists’ mind on pragmatism to move 
from its definition to John Dewey's 
“How We Think” and “Democ- 
racy and Education.” ‘The reader 
of these works will be rewarded 
by finding substantial and uncom- 
promising idealism tied to reality, 
with the closest implications of ap- 
plicability. 

Besides remarks on the theme 
of the convention, the talks and 
the floor discussions of the Educa- 
tional Sessions also held valuable 
information about educational 
problems for the 
There seems to be, for instance, 
much less disagreement between 
educators and practitioners on 
what should be taught than one 
would expect from remarks pub- 
lished in the past few years. More 


practitioner, 


and more educators engage in active 
professional practice besides teach- 
ing, thus getting into close contact 
with those everyday realities the 
student will face after graduation. 
While trying to make the educa- 
tional pattern a more practical one, 
there also is a note of urgency on 
teaching students to face the major 


planning problems of the future. 
The discussion on the impact of 
scientific and technological change 
The 
“machine for living” seemed to be 
very far in the past indeed. The 


proved to be very inspiring. 


least, 
seems to be at peace with mechani- 
zation. It was encouraging to hear 
a clear expression of the conviction 
that our problems today are 
basically neither more difficult nor 
more involved than the problems of 
the past. A need for a general 
insight into, and an ease about, 
mechanical techniques and crafts- 
A creative, 


architectural educator, at 


manship was stressed. 
searching attitude was asked for, 
rather than new courses in new 
specialities. There seemed to be 
a definite reluctance to add courses 
to the five-year curriculum in ar- 
chitecture. Whatever new knowl- 
edge is needed should be worked 
into existing courses by the instruc- 
tors. It is hoped that the De- 
partment of Education and Re- 
search of The A.I.A. will find a 
medium through which it can pass 
information to the instructors, in- 
forming them on new expanding 
fields of knowledge related to ar- 
chitecture. 


The last of the educational ses- 
sions, the one on “The Influence 
of the Needs of Contemporary So- 
ciety on Architectural Education,” 
was a repeated plea for the planner- 
architect. Planning cities and hous- 
ing for the masses still seems to be 
somewhat in its early stages of de- 
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velopment, characterized by au- 
thoritarian dogmatism. Remarks 
from the floor stressed more vari- 
ety, openmindedness, flexibility and 
willingness to accept advice from 
other professions and the people. 
Openmindedness—it said— 
should not be considered a weak- 


was 


ness. 
Throughout the convention of 
the Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture there was 
an emphasis on the intangible qual- 


Association of 


ities of instruction. “There seems 
to be a continuous search for ways 
to increase these qualities. Can 
one define intangibles? Can one 
capture them and maintain them 
in an institutional framework? 
This is one of the complex prob- 
lems educators are concerned about 
today. 
thus we can look forward to hear- 


It is their problem, and 


ing something more about it if we 
go to the convention of the ACSA 


next year. 





Catholic Institutional Competition 


7 MAGAZINE Church Prop- 


erty Administration announces 


a competition in five categories, 
looking to better Catholic institu- 
tional design. ‘These winning de- 
signs, selected by a jury consisting 
of three architects and two church- 
men, will be exhibited at the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation Convention in Atlantic 
City, April 12 to 15, 1955. 

Any architectural firm in the 
United States or Canada which has 
constructed and completed since 
January 1, 1950 any of the follow- 
ing may enter: 

1. A church with a capacity of 

250 or more. 


2. An elementary school with a 
capacity of not more than 
400. 

A school convent serving the 
needs of not more than six 
nuns. 
An articulated playground 
for an elementary school 
with a capacity of not more 
than 400. 
Remodeling of a school build- 
ing without increasing its 
cubical contents by more than 
25 per cent. 
Further details and entry blanks 
may be had from Church Property 
Administration, 20 West Putnam 


Ave., Gree;wich, Conn. 
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1954 NATIONAL Honor AWARDS PROGRAM 
First Honor AWARD 


RESIDENCE OF Mr. AND Mrs. James D. Moore, Ojai, CAtir. 
RicHaArp J. Neutra, Arcuitecr; Dion Neutra, CoLLABoraTor 


From the Jury Report: This house gets its special quality from 

a beautiful play of light and shade, the handling of materials and 

textures, the use of water and landscape to enrich the lives of the 

people who own this very handsome residence. The problem was 
the creation of an oasis, and this was achieved 


urnal 
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1954 NATIONAL Honor AWARDS PROGRAM 
First Honor AWarp 
NorkMAN HiGH SCHOOL, NORMAN, OKLA 
Perkins & WILL, ARCHITECTS; CAUDILL, ROWLETT, SCOTT AND 
ASSOCIATES, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS-ENGINEER 


From the Jury Report: The well scaled court is the heart of this 

building. This meeting-place provides a much needed feature for 
teen-agers The court idea does not depend on the special 
climatic conditions of the area in which this building is located 

The classrooms are conven 

iently and simply arranged 

around the central facilities, 

which can be used by the 

community with ease The 

classroom section provides a 

minimum of corridor space 

and a maximum of educa 

tional space By the han 

dling of interior partitions 

and top lighting, the interior 

classrooms achieve a_ very 

open feeling. Here a com 

plex high school building 

program has been treated in 


a simple and direct way 
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Photograph by 


Beprord PARK COMMUNITY BUILDING, BEpForp Park 


PERKINS AND WILL, ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 


Favorite Features of 
recently elected Fellows 


Philip Will, Jr., F.A.LA 





The Discovery of the Hammer 
By Herodotus Jones 


Of ancestors who affect us, Pithecanthropus Erectus 

Has left few indentations in our ego. 

He was made in such a shape—almost man and not quite ape— 
He was more than just a bit confused, Amigo. 

Now the almost constant rattle of the sticks and stones of battle 
Resounded through the forest and the glen, 

For the world was then infested by big apes who still contested 
That we were apes and they were really men. 

Now rocks were ammunition and the loser made submission 
To the victor who still held the final rock. 

For without a rock to heave, you could run, or sit and grieve 
"Til your conqueror decided where to sock. 

Once a wise old human headman almost became a dead man 
When he stumbled and dropped his load of boulders. 

He said, “Now we must find a handy way to bind a 

Rock to us by handles or by holders.” 

So he found a forked limb and told his sons and all his women 
To roll him thongs of reindeer and of beaver. 

In the crotch he tied a cobble, and ’til he could hardly hobble 
He lived safely with this patent rock retriever. 

For a million years and fifty, mankind used this nifty 
Battle-axe for killing bears and whales. 

And it never lost its glamor and became a lowly hammer 
"Till a blacksmith down in Ur invented nails. 


B.A.I.D. Calendar 


Bree Beaux-Arts INSTITUTE Class C Problem (Hirons 
oF Desicn is planning for the Alumni Prize)—An Information 
fall term series, September 15 to Center in a National Park— 
December 20, the following, with (Carl F. Guenther, Cleveland, 
the names of the architects who Ohio) 
have developed the problems: Class B Problem (Kawneer 
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Company Prize)—A Building for 
an Architect’s Office—(Alden B. 
Dow, Midland, Mich.) 

Class C Problem (Marble In- 
stitute of America Prize)—A 
Town Club—( Douglas Honnold, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 

Emerson Prize (November 9 to 
19, 1954)—Chancel and Altar in 
a Small Chapel—(Joseph D. 
Murphy, St. Louis, Mo.) 


The Lloyd Warren Scholarship, 
the 42nd Paris Prize in Architec- 
ture, will be decided by competi- 
tion, February 7 to March 14, 
1955. Applications to participate 
must be postmarked on or before 


January 7, 1955. 


from 


40th 


Full details may be had 
B.A.I.D. Office, 115 East 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Louis Sullivan in 1917-18 
By Willard Connely 


The author is completing a new life of Sullivan, incorporating, 
with other material acquired from the Sullivan family and others, 
a few chapters that, with this one, are appearing in the JOURNAL 


N THE OPINION of Adolph 

Budina, F.A.1.A., who worked 
in the Sullivan office as draftsman 
during the first half of 1917, Sulli- 
van for all his decline in his pro- 
fession, could have maintained him- 
self very comfortably but for his 
explosive nature. A composite of 
Irish, German, French, and Italian, 
he ws afflicted with the traditional 
temperament of an opera-singer. 
His commissions need not have 
been confined to “little banks.” 
At this time, with the aid of his 
talented chief draftsman, Parker 
Berry, Sullivan had prepared a re- 


markable set of drawings for a new 
high school in Owatonna, Minn., 
where, nine years earlier, he had 
built his first and best bank. 
Thither he travelled to present his 
sketches to the School Board. With 
a member of that Board he fell 
into an altercation, over a matter 
entirely unrelated to the drawings. 
And Sullivan lost the commission. 

In the midst of the Kaiser’s War, 
then, with America just entering 
it, the office was left with only the 
small bank in Sidney, Ohio, a job 
already half done, to keep it in 


work. Yet Sullivan was employ- 
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ing a staff of four: besides Berry 
and Budina, there were Homer 
Sailor and Frank Elbert—and 
an office boy for good measure. 
Berry was energetic and nervous, 
a slim man with sandy curly hair. 
Sailor was a dark-haired, good 
looking young man of medium 
height who in spare time had 
taught in a Chicago trade school 
and thence brought Budina, also 
teaching, into the office. Budina, 
lately out of the Architectural 
School of the University of Illinois, 
had for a time served on the staff 
of Holabird & Roche. 

One day an unfortunate page of 
history repeated itself in the Sulli- 
van office. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright has 
related how, about twenty-five 
years earlier, Sullivan quarrelled 
with him for building houses “on 
his own,” apart from the firm, with 
the result that Wright left. In 
the spring of 1917, as the drawings 
for the bank in Sidney neared com- 
pletion, and no more commissions 
came in, Homer Sailor and Frank 
Elbert withdrew from the staff. 
Sullivan was very much worried 
over the outlook. Upon a certain 
afternoon after lunch, he came in 
and took Berry to task, just as 
he had done with Wright, for 


doing work “on his own.” Berry 


was building in Princeton, Ill., a 
kind of Home for the Aged, also a 
small bank in Hegewisch, a suburb 
of Chicago. Sullivan, says Mr. 
Budina, accused Berry of stealing 
his clients, as well as his style of 
architecture. “It was evident that 
he (Sullivan) had had one or two 
more drinks than ordinarily.” One 
word led to another, and in conse- 
quence Berry packed up and quit 
the office, which from lack of com- 
missions had in any case kept him 


only half engaged. 
te 


Budina was left alone to finish 
the work on the Sidney bank. This 
he did by the middle of July. As 
there was no more work in sight, 
he also then withdrew, to proceed 
to a war-construction job in 
Toledo. Even the office boy de- 
parted, having found a more re- 
warding occupation in a ticket 
And the 
master, for the first time in his 
career, paced the floors of 1600 
Auditorium Tower a solitary man. 

It was now perhaps little won- 
der that Sullivan, distraught as he 
was, fell for a “promoter,” or job- 
getter, the kind with whom every 
city swarms, and the great archi- 


agency across the street. 


tect, in desperation, listened to 
him. Sullivan on August 10 wrote 
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about the scheme to his late drafts- 
man: 


My dear Budina: 
Glad to get your postal card, 


and to know that you are pleasantly 


occupied. As to my own affairs, 
the bottom has dropped out for the 
present. 

I am entering into negotiations 
with a party who knows the bank- 
ing game, and is a high-grade sales- 
man. We were brought together 
by a party in whom I have entire 
confidence. ‘The idea is to com- 
mercialize my talent and reputa- 
We are only in the prelim- 
but if the deal 


tion. 


inaries; goes 


through, it may prove exceedingly 
important, and probably lucrative. 
Such things of course take time. 


But if this man is the man he seems 
to be, he is the man I have been 
looking for, for years, but have 
never found, to my satisfaction. So 
we shall see, and I will keep you 
posted. And will ask you to keep 
me posted concerning yourself. 
Paul is working in the Scott 
ticket-office, across the street. I am 
in excellent health, 
Sincerely, 
Louis H. SuLLIvAN 


Naturally Sullivan had nothing 
more to keep Budina “posted” 


about in respect of the “high-grade 
salesman.” Six weeks later, Sep- 
tember 27, the master was rather 
forlornly writing of the Sidney 
bank, that he 


might have to give up his big of- 


and anticipating 
fices : 


be 


My dear Budina: 

I have yours, 22d inst., and was 
glad to hear from you, as I do not 
wish to lose track of you. I note 
what say Chillicothe 
[Ohio], and will investigate. 

I was in Sidney last week. The 


you as to 


building is under roof, and is mak- 
ing a sensation with the natives. It 
is possible that one of the national 


I had a 


long interview with the cashier. 


banks there will build. 


Still, you know, bankers are con- 
servative, and slow to move, There 
are three live bank prospects in 
Lima [Ohio] ; but they are a year 
or more ahead. 

I am very well indeed. No in- 
somnia. And I have been quite 
busy completing all the little de- 
tails for Sidney. 

I have also been house-cleaning. 
It’s an awful job, getting rid of 
old and useless stuff. I 
get double-reefed in case I have to 


wish to 


move. 
I trust everything well continues 
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with you, and that I shall hear from 
you from time to time. 
Sincerely, 
Lovis H. SULLIVAN 


His powerful physique was sus- 
taining him, at sixty-one, drink or 
no drink. Mr. 
that Sullivan 


3udina believes 
drank more 


Whilst he 


may 


rarely 
than was svood for him. 
was “house-cleaning,” one 
wonder whether he threw out his 
Certificate of Award, attesting the 
prize he won in his palmy days for 
the great Transportation Building 
at the World’s Fair. Budina had 
come upon it one day, tossed into a 
cupboard, gathering dust. 

On the last day of the year, Sul- 
livan wrote again, to say that he 
was trying to get war work from 
the Government: 

My dear Budina: 

Thank you for your Xmas card 
remembrance. It was very thought- 
ful of you. 

I trust everything is going well 
with you, and will continue to go 


A S 


for me, the bottom has dropped 


well during the coming year. 


out, and the future is a blank. 
The legitimate building indus- 
tries are simply paralyzed. Fortu- 
nately I am in good health, and I 
am looking around to see if there 
is some opening with Uncle Sam. 


I should be glad to hear from 
you at any time, and to know how 
With kindest 


personal regards, I am 


you are getting on. 


Sincerely yours, 
Louis H. SULLIVAN 


de 


But Sullivan, the Government 
must have thought, was not good 
enough to build munition factories. 
As the master indicated in a final 
letter on Feb. 2, 1918, he had, in- 
“had to 


itorium 


deed, to move,” vacate 
Aud Tower, the landmark 
of Chicago that he had built, after 
twenty-seven years of distinguish- 
The 
ill- 


lighted rooms on the second floor 


ing it by his occupancy. 


owners vouchsafed him two 
of the least desirable side of the 
building, and from this relatively 
unimpressive address, “Suite 21, 
431 S. Wabash Avenue,” he wrote, 
workless, but revealing that “hope 
This 
letter is important as dating his 
move—January 1918—a date hith- 


sprang eternal” within him. 


erto obscure ° 


My dear Budina: 
I have rec’d from the Civil Serv- 
Washington, 


ice Commission, 


D. C., an enquiry concerning your 


ability, character, loyalty, etc. 
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I have, as is your due, returned 
a tavorable answer, urging your 
acceptance by the Government. 

I did this however with some- 
thing of a pang, for I had hoped 
to have you with me again before 
long. 

I have two bank prospects in 
hand, one in Ohio, one in Iowa, 
the latter a bank and two fireproof 
buildings on a corner lot 80 by 132 
to an alley—both good commis- 
sions. Both prospects appear to be 
live wires, and I am following them 
up diligently. 

I was in Sidney recently. The 
building is not quite finished, owing 
to delivery delays. It is a beautiful 
piece of work mechanically. 

Please drop me a line, telling 
me what grade you are applying 
for. I suppose you could resign 
later if circumstances should war- 
rant. 

Note change of address. I have 
moved to the second floor in a back- 
avenue front, and have a suite of 


rooms. Am not yet fully settled 


in. 
Sincerely, 
Louis H. SULLIVAN 


It was doubtless a handicap of 
some weight, both from the point 
of view of potential clients, and 
from that of candidates for posts 
in the office, that Sullivan was so 
bereft of staff. This he had been 
hoping to offset by re-engaging a 
man he knew, Mr. Budina, who on 
the score of acquaintance might 
make allowances for the scarcity of 
work in the office. 

But Budina went into the mili- 
tary service for the duration, and 
the correspondence ceased; Sulli- 
van suffered a vacuous year in- 
deed. According to Professor 
Hugh Morrison, he got nothing at 
all to do throughout 1918. Those 
“live wires” in Ohio and in Iowa 
went dead as haywire, and in the 
following year Sullivan built only 
one little bank, the smallest of the 
lot, in Columbus, Wisconsin. That, 
except for the facade of a tiny 
music-shop in Chicago three years 
later, was the end of his building 
career. To such had Louis Sulli- 
van come, from his great monu- 
ment to music, the Auditorium. 
For all that, being a musician him- 
self, he ended on a note of melody, 
however faint its sound, 
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Honors 


GLENN STANTON, F.A.LA., has 
been appointed by the Mayor of 
Portland (Ore.) to membership 
on the city’s Planning Commission, 
an organization he once headed as 
President. 


RaLtPpH WALKER, F.A.LA., has 
received the Gold Medal of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of A.I.A. 
with this citation: 

“To Mr. Ralph Walker: 
Scholar and architect ; a man broad 
in his learning and in his achieve- 
ment, whose architectural works on 
many different programs are found 
in many parts of this country and 
others. Member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, of the 
National Academy of Design, Past 
President of the 
League, of the Municipal Art So- 
ciety, of The American Institute 
of Architects, and first Chancellor 
of its College of Fellows. 

“The Philadelphia Chapter of 


Architectural 


The American Institute bestows 
its gold medal to mark completion 
of his Chancellorship in testimony 
of his leadership in the profession.” 


Nert A. Connor has been ap- 
pointed Director of Architectural 
Standards for the Federal Housing 
Agency. He resigned from the 
Boston firm of Bourne, Connor, 
Nichols & Whiting to accept the 
appointment. 


Wa .rTerR Gropius, F.A.1.A., has 
been given the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science by the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, Australia. 


Joun C. Tuornton, Detroit 
architect, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Midwest Federation 
of Mineralogical and Geological 
Societies. This Federation con- 
sists of 34 societies, located in 11 


States. 


Calendar 


Meet- 
A.L.A., 


October 11-14: Semi-annual 
ing, Board of Directors, 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. 

October 14-16: Convention of Archi- 
tects Society of Ohio, Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

October 21-23: Regional Conference, 
Central States District, A.1.A., Hotel 


Lassen, Wichita, Kan. Theme: “Of 
Grass Roots and Architecture.” 

October 21-23: Convention of the 
New York State Association of Ar- 
chitects, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N. Y. 

October 28-29: American Concrete 
Institute’s 7th Regional Meeting, Stat- 
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ler Hotel, Los Angeles, with major 
emphasis on West Coast concrete con- 
struction practices. 

October 28-30: Conference of North 
Central States District, A.I.A., Kahler 
Hotel, Rochester, Minn. Theme: “The 
Role of the Specialist in Architecture.” 

October 29-30: Annual meeting of 
the Nationa! Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

November 3-5: Convention of the 
Texas Society of Architects, The 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. 


November 6-10: Structural Clay 
Products Institute holds its 1954 Con- 
vention, Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, Calif. 

January 16-20: Eleventh Annual 
Convention and Exposition of the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers, Conrad Hilton and Sherman 
Hotels, Chicago, Ill. 

January 24-27: 61st Annual Meeting 
of American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trade Unionism for Architects in England 
By Sir Howard Robertson 


PAST PRESIDENT, R.1.B.A. 


A part of his address opening the British Architects’ Conference 
at Torquay, May 27, 1954 


HF CouncIiL has had before 
it this year many vital ques- 
tions. The latest to be publicized, 
and perhaps the most controversial, 
is the question of trades-union rep- 
resentation for architects. This 
has had, and continues to be given, 
the most earnest consideration. 


But let us not be unduly swayed 
by advice—sometimes pontifical, 
sometimes friendly, and sometimes 
menacing—from external sources, 
as to what action we should take. 
Some of this advice is ill-founded, 
and some is contradictory and 
therefore cancels out. What we 
have always to keep before us is 
that the well-being of architects, 
and architecture, lies mainly in our 


skill and competence in perform- 
ance. It is in public appreciation 
based on good performance that 
our future lies. Success in achiev- 
ing the best possible working condi- 
tions and status is to be sought, 
but not at the expense of a whole- 
hearted and increasing attempt to 
improve both architectural 
education and our performance in 


our 


practice, so as to be fully worthy 


of our clients’ confidence. 


In other words, the eventual 
status of a profession depends upon 
the respect in which its members 
individually and collectively are 
held. There is no other road. And 


whatever ‘political or social action 
the Institute decides to take, we 
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must, I feel, avoid at all costs any 


damage to the status of architects 


as men and women following an 


exacting calling in which none but 
the highest possible standards are 


admissible. 


News from the Educational Field 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS an- 
nounces the appointment of three 
new faculty members: Dr. Chu-Kai 
Wang as Professor of Architectural 
assuming the duties of 


Oo 
+) 


Engineerin 
Professor Newlin D. Morgan, re- 
tiring; Linwood J. Brightbill, As- 
sociate Professor of Architectural 
Engineering; and Andrew Ver- 
kade, Instructor in Architecture. 


University oF ILutNo!s’ De- 
partment of Architecture, in co- 
operation with the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, announces its 
Third Annual Architects’ Short 
Course, on Church Planning, to be 
held in Urbana, November 10-12. 
Architects, churchmen and special- 
ists are scheduled to speak 
metal 


on 
stained glass, sculpture, 
work, fabrics, 


painting and financing. Additional 


decorative arts, 
details are obtainable from Profes- 
sor Robert J. Smith. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY an- 
nounces the establishment by the 
firm of Voorhees, Walker, Foley 
& Smith of a fellowship award of 


$2,000, which will be granted 
yearly, with selection of the re- 
cipient by the faculty, for graduate 
study in Princeton’s School of Ar- 
chitecture. Professor Robert W. 
McLaughlin, F.a.1.A., Director of 
the school of Architecture, said: 
“This action on the part of Voor- 
hees, Walker, Foley & Smith re- 
flects the growing awareness of the 
interdependence of the different 


factors which, functioning in har- 


mony, will make for a more vital 


architectural profession The 
development of a closer working 
relationship between architects in 
the field and formal architectural 
education has been the subject of 


both 


architectural 


much serious discussion in 


educational and 
circles in recent years. One of the 
indications that has stemmed from 
these discussions is that fine po- 
tential material is being lost to the 
architectural profession because of 
the time and monetary expense re- 
quired by architectural training. 
This gift by one of the leaders in 
the field is most heartening.” 
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Carson Pirie Scott Competition Awards 


f Po Jury for the Carson Pirie 
Scott Competition—A Scheme 
for the Development of Chicago— 
decided that the first three awards 
should be considered as a unity: 
the First, a well-organized, well- 
presented vision of the ultimate 
goal; the Second, a-means of es- 
tablishing the excellent physical 
features influencing the movement 
toward the goal; and the Third, 
the analysis of the problem and the 
creation of the legal and adminis- 
trative machinery for attaining the 
goal. The ultimate development 
envisioned for a century from now 
symbolizes the type of district in 
which the members of the Jury 
would like to work and live. 

First Award ($20,000): Four 
young New York graduates of 
Pratt Institute with a faculty mem- 
ber: Herbert A. Tessler, Leon 
Moed, Joseph A. D’Amelio (a 
Fulbright Scholar to Italy), Wil- 
liam H. Liskamm (a Fulbright 
Scholar to Germany), and Wil- 
liam N. Breger, an associate pro- 
fessor of architectural design at 
Pratt. 

Second Award ($7,500): A 
Philadelphia group, consisting of 
Wilhelm V. von Moltke, the team 
leader and chief of the land plan- 


ning division of the Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission, Hans 
G. Egli, Irving Wasserman, David 
H. Karp, Robert F. Kitchen and 
Clifford B. Slavin—all of the Phil- 
adelphia City Planning Commis- 
sion, 

Third Award ($2,500): A team 
of eleven men from the Chicago 
territory, nine of whom are mem- 
bers of the Chicago partnership, 
Pace Associates: John F. Kausal, 
Charles B. Genther, William T. 
Priestly, Albert A. Goers, Mace 
de Buy Wenninger, John T. Black, 
W. H. Binford, W. B. Cobb, K. 
D. Farwell, Graham Aldis, part- 
ner in Aldis & Co., and Robert S. 
Cushman, an attorney. 

Fourth Award ($500) to five 
teams, as follows: student team 
from the School of Design, North 
Carolina State College, consisting 
of Lewis Clarke, assistant profes- 
sor, Roger Montgomery and Ben 
Gary, Jr.; 

Carl L. Maston and Beda 
Zwicker of Los Angeles; 

A team from the Department 
of Architecture of the Department 
of City Planning of M.I.T., con- 
sisting of Marvin E. Goody and 
Rai Y. Okamoto, 
Kevin Lynch and Ralph Rapson, 


instructors, 
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assistant professors, and Burnham 
Kelly, associate professor ; 

A team of architectural profes- 
sors from Auburn Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala.: C. H. Jor- 
dan, R. W. Heck, T. G. Hansen 
and E. Keith McPheeters; 

A team from the Detroit City 
Planning Commission: Edward J. 
Hustoles, Ruth V. Wilson, Carl 
Almblad, George Vilican, Jr., 
Maurice D. Chancler and Arthur 
M. Shatz, with Richard H. Jen- 


There were also eleven awards 
of Honorable Mention. 


The Jury, who spent five days in 
judging the 106 entries, were Dr. 
Henry T. Heald, Chancellor of 
New York University; Robert E. 
Alexander, architect and city 
planner, Miles L. Colean, F.A.1.A., 
architect and economist; Ladislas 
Segoe, engineer and city planner, 
and George Barton, traffic engi- 
neer. Howard L. Cheney, F.A.L.A., 
served as professional adviser. 


Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 
mentative, corrective, even vituperative 


SoLiciTING Work 
By JosepH W. WEL Ls, Norfolk, Va. 


F ALL of the excellent mate- 
O rial published in the Jour- 
NAL, I can recall no article more 
appropriate, more to the point, or 
more timely, than that appearing 
in the March ’54 issue by Mr. Don 
Buel Schuyler, suggesting that the 
code of ethics be revised to prohibit 
soliciting work. This is an article 
that should make architects think— 
the main thought being, why hasn’t 
something been done about this be- 
fore? 

The statement that 75 architects 
were soliciting a certain job is not 


so surprising as the fact that ap- 
parently nothing of any conse- 
quence is being done to discourage 
this sort of practice. If old and 
well established firms operate in 
this manner, aren’t newly formed 
organizations obliged to compete on 
the same basis? Is this typical of 
the practice of architecture in the 
eyes of public officials? The 74 
unsuccessful architects didn’t do so 
well toward earning a living on 
that one. When lawyers collect 
fees of from 33% to 50% for work 
which is nothing like as time-c>n- 
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suming, and real-estate agents can 
make almost as much money (with 
probably less overhead) for selling 
a building as we do for complete 
architectural service, and fund 
raisers for church building pro- 
grams no doubt make more net 
profit for the same amount of work 
than the architect who designs 
these buildings, isn’t it time to take 
stock of the situation and find out 
what is wrong? 

It would be interesting if there 
were some way to ascertain what 
percentage of worth-while public 
work is awarded without solicita- 
tion on the part of the architect. 
An individual most friendly to the 
architectural profession, who has 
served on boards and committees, 


has expressed the thought that he 
believes other members think an 
architect doesn’t want a particular 
job unless he applies for it. That 
such a job is in the offing is the 
architect’s business to find out. If 


“DRAWING TI 
By Horace W. PEASLEE, 


O* BEHALF OF ARCHITECTS— 
who dream of dream houses; 
and of their friends the blueprinters 
of America, who make possible the 
realization of those dreams, I ap- 
peal to you as Editor of the little 
magazine ! with the big circulation, 
and as author of the little diction- 
ary * with the big words, to note, 


architects are put in the position 
that they have to ask for public 
work before they will be even con- 
sidered, isn’t that two strikes 
against them at the start? 

In the February 54 issue of the 
JoURNAL, some reference was 
made to the public relations set-up 
in individual offices. If it is neces- 
sary to establish an office public 
relations program to get the work, 
and then further necessary to get 
more work to meet all of the ex- 
penses including that of public re- 
lations itself, aren’t we getting back 
to the endless chain of 100 years 
ago—traising more cotton to buy 
more slaves to raise more cotton? 

Maybe more members than we 
realize feel the same way Mr. 
Schuyler does about revising the 
code of ethics to prohibit solicita- 
tion. Maybe counting ballots next 
June will complete a very good 
work that Mr. Schuyler has 
started. 


iE BLUEPRINTS” 


F.A.LA., Washington, .. &. 


for the information of editors, re- 
porters, radio commentators and 
speechmakers who are repeatedly 
“Drawing the Blueprints’ of one 
thing and another, that neither ar- 
chitects nor blueprinters have ever 
been able to draw blueprints of 
anything. Fourteen thousand ar- 
chitects and 1,000 blueprinters, 
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plus or minus, can’t all be wrong. 

The campaign is now beginaing, 
and all good men who come to the 
aid of either party should be chal- 
lenged to produce a satisfactory 


The 


Arthur S. Flemming 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
(From a letter commenting on the 
Auchincloss Bill) 


of the 
buildings along the Mall and else- 


Demolition temporary 
where in the Capital Area is de- 
sirable not only for esthetic reasons, 
but also from the security con- 
sideration of eliminating facilities 
that are extremely vulnerable to 
enemy attack and a fire hazard. 


Colin Rowe 

(Discussing in The Architectural 

Review for August 1954 Lewis Mum- 

ford’s “Roots of Contemporary 

American Architecture,’ published in 

1952) 

After all, modern architecture is 
now sufficiently old to be able to 
examine even the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts with some degree of objectiv- 
ity, and particularly where critical 
tabus have gathered thick, as 
around the discussion of the Chi- 
cago Fair. The notices of responsi- 
ble visitors might have permitted a 
partial reassessment of a still un- 
explained architectural volte-face. 


It is for instance difficult to be- 


y 


substitute for this very expressive 
but very much misused metaphor. 


1 The Journat, A.LA. (adv.) 
2 Dictionary of Architecture (adv.) 


Say: 

lieve, as we are constantly asked, 
in the calculated apostasy of a 
whole generation of mid-Western 
architects. It is equally difficult to 
believe that Chicago’s collapse in 
the face of academic invasion could 
have been so ignominious and com- 
plete if its architects had possessed 
the intellectual vigor and self-con- 
sciousness which is nowadays at- 
tributed to them. Louis Sullivan’s 
remarks are no doubt still the best 
summary of the Fair, but it would 
have been have 
learned how so clairvoyant an ob- 
server as Frederick Law Olmsted 


A 


spectacle of architectural decad- 


interesting to 


explained his participation. 
ence, the Fair was a major event 
as regards city planning and para- 
doxically what appears today as 
esthetic irresponsibility seems to 
have instigated a pattern of urban- 
istic order which supplied many 
American cities with what are still 
their finest deliberately organized 
visual effects. Distressing though 
these facts may be, their conse- 
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quences cannot be overlooked in 
considering contemporary Ameri- 
can architecture, and it would have 
been only just if in this anthology 
there had been included some con- 
tributions by representatives of the 
City Beautiful movement. 


Paul B. Wishart 
PRESIDENT, MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


REGULATOR CO, 
(In an address before the 86th 
Convention, A.I.A., June 18, 1954) 


We are too close to the situation 
now to realize it, but this is actu- 
ally the first generation in the his- 
tory of all civilization in which all 
the people of the country have had 
more money than they actually 
needed for bare food, clothing, and 
shelter. I don’t say that either 
you or I will ever have enough, 
but the significance of the wealth 
that has been accumulated in the 
United States and what it makes 
possible are factors that have been 
extraordinarily underestimated. 


Sir Howard M. Robertson, F.R.I.B.A. 
PAST PRESIDENT, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
(In an address to students, February 
2, 1954) 


The principle that I would sug- 
gest as more directly applicable, 
and useful, is a return to the con- 
ception of architectural design as, 
basically, a solution. Having 
achieved a solution, comes the con- 
ception. They may come together. 


But I think it is wise to take the 
solution first in one’s approach to 
a problem at school or in the of- 
fice . . . In approaching this search 
for a solution, we should throw 
away all thought of being like 
Corb, like Mies, or anybody else. 
If one studies their work as a stim- 
ulus it should be from the angle of 
the solution they offered to their 
problems, and not from that of 
what the buildings looked like. 
Some may object that this ap- 
proach to design through the solu- 
tion is out of date, that it is the old 
Beaux-Arts idea again. To that 
I answer, never mind. It is the one 
principle that lifts architectural de- 
sign out of the battle of styles and 
“isms” for a goodly portion of its 
process of development. It pro- 
vides a basis of unassailable logic 
not to be found in expressionism by 
itself, and brings out the common 
denominator that lies within all 
satisfactory design; the denomina- 
tor that makes it possible to as- 
semble good furniture of nearly all 
periods in a room, and good build- 
ings of widely varying periods and 
individualities in a street. 


Catherine and Harold Sleeper 
(In “Highlights of South Ameri- 
can Trek, 195#”) 


Hardware, at many points, be- 
came th: topic of our conversation. 
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Our hardware manufacturers have 
quite a lot to learn, and they should 
start traveling. 


Charles Luckman 

(From The New Yorker’s “The 

Talk of the Town,” August 28, 1954) 

I am firm in my belief that ar- 
chitecture is a business, and not an 
art... I handle the programming 
of a job. I organize it. What 
is the problem? What is the client 
trying to achieve? If we do a 
project that is mostly engineering, 
I staff it with engineers. If it is 
mostly architectural, I staff it with 
architects. 


Books & 


Tue A.I.A. STANDARD CONTRACT 
ForMS AND THE Law. By Wil- 
liam Stanley Parker, F.A.1.A., 
and Faneuil Adams, LL.B. 160 
pp. 8%” x 1034”. Boston: 
1954: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. $7.50 
The question is often asked, 

“What does an architect do to earn 

his fee?” 

A reading of this book, written 
by The Institute’s authority on 
Documents and by a distinguished 
Boston lawyer, will answer that 
question, for it shows, in great de- 
tail, the work an architect does 
above and beyond the making of 
plans and specifications. ‘The ar- 
chitect is not merely the designer 


George Nelson 
(In “Good Design: What 
for?”, Interiors, July 1954) 


Let us say that the “need” in 
question concerns a vessel to hold 
liquids. The response to the need 
—a designed and manufactured ob- 
ject—may be a perfectly adequate 
container with no esthetic interest, 
or it may be a thing preserved 
through the ages as an incompar- 
able work of art. In other words, 
functional sufficiency is no guaran- 
tee whatever of good design—it is 
merely the floor below which a 
design cannot go without failing 
to serve its purpose. 


is it 


Bulletins 


of a structural form, but he is the 
designer of a harmonious business 
relationship, which this book de- 
scribes in a step-by-step discussion 
of the contacts an architect has to 
have with the work, his client, and 
the men who erect the structure. 
While a lawyer does not become 
part of the team of Owner-Archi- 
tect-Contractor, every lawyer deal- 
ing with building contracts can 
profitably study this book. It will 
tell him the meaning and applica- 
tion of terminology in this special 
contract field, and show him what 
the historical progression of a build- 
ing job accomplishes. Every lawyer 
will welcome the footnote refer- 
ences, exactly annotated to the 
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point under review with actual de- 
cided cases. ‘The book will show 
the lawyer the manner of employ- 
ing architectural advice in framing 
the contract requirements for his 
own special needs. 

This book should be required 
reading for architects, even those 
with years in the profession, and 
for lawyers dealing with architects 
or contractors, for it furnishes 
ready answers to many problems 
that arise in the execution of any 
architectural commission through 
its analysis of the Standard Docu- 
ments of The American Institute 
of Architects. 

Joun T. Carr Lowe 


Counsel to The American 
Institute of Architects 


THe Soctat FUNCTION oF ArT. 

By Radhakamal Mukerjee. 376 
New York: 
Library, 


pe. 7%” x 9. 

1954: Philosophical 

Inc. $10 

The author is Professor and 
Head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology of Lucknow 
University, India. The book is 
the outcome of a series of lectures 
at the Faculty of Arts, University 
of Lucknow. 


NorManpy Diary. By Lord Me- 
thuen. 400 pp. 814” x 11”. New 
York: 1954: British Book Cen- 
tre, Inc. $12.50 
Lord Methuen, son of the Field 

Marshal, was an officer in the 


Army Group, A.E.F., in charge of 
monuments, fine arts and archives. 
The book and its illustrations con- 
tain material that formed the basis 
of official reports on the condition, 
saving, and restoration of treasured 
monuments in Normandy. 


A History oF THE SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
University. By Theodor K. 
Rohdenburg. 124 pp. 654” x 
934”. New York: 1954: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. $2.50 
Professor Rohdenburg has ren- 

dered the profession a valuable serv- 

ice in recording the history of Co- 
lumbia University’s School of Ar- 
chitecture from 1881 to date, aided 
by the memories of many early 
graduates still in active practice. 


MANUAL ON Boy’s CLus BuILp- 
ING, PLANNING AND COoN- 
STRUCTION. By Building Serv- 
ice, Boys’ Clubs of America. 40 
pp. 6” x 9”. New York: 1954: 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. $1 
The Director of Building Serv- 

ice for the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 

ica has here set down the practical 
requirements which have developed 
through years of study and re- 
search by members of the national 
staff. ‘The handbook is certainly 
a “must” for any architect doing a 


Boy’s Club building. 
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A BIoGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTS, 1660- 
1840. By H. M. Colvin. 836 
pp. 534” x 834”. Cambridge: 
1954: Univ. 
$12.50 
A scholarly work, much needed, 

for it fills a vacant space in archi- 

tectural history. The dates 1660 

1840 are arbitrary, but the former 

corresponds with the Restoration, 

and the latter date saw the final 
extinction of the Regency style. 

Mr. Colvin, who is a historian and 

a Fellow of St. John’s College, Ox- 

ford, acknowledges the great help 

of John Summerson, present Cura- 
tor of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

The amount of research involved, 


Harvard Press. 


relating to forgotten authorships by 
men who did not even claim the 
title of architect, is staggering, par 
| 


ticularly when the author adds to 


ng 


the biographical data complete lists 
of the 
are indices of persons 


and introductory chapters on the 


architects’ works. There 


nd places 


practice of architecture, the build- 
ing trades, and the architectural 
profession. 


Qua.ity Bupcer Houses. By 
Katherine Morrow Ford and 
Thomas H. Creighton. 224 pp. 
8Y4” x 10%”. New York: 
1954: Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
$4.95 
A selection of contemporary 

houses, ranging broadly in cost and 

location, with pertinent facts about 
each of the hundred examples. 


Art Unper A DictTatorsuip. By 
Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. 316 
pp. 6” x 9”. New York: 1954: 
Oxford University Press. $5.50 
A scholarly study of the Nazi 

experiment by which every expres- 
sion of art, no matter how small, 
was brought under the purpose of 
controlled education and propa- 
ganda. Final chapters compare the 
policies of the Soviet Union with 
the Nazi experiment. 


Rome Prize Fellowships 


HE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
ROME is 


limited number of fellowships for 


avain offering a 


mature students and artists capable 
of doing independent work in ar- 


chitecture, lan iscape architec ture, 
ture, history 


-s ° ° , 
music, painting, sCuip 


of art, and classical studies 
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Fellowships will be awarded on 
evidence of ability and achieve- 
ment, and are open to citizens of 
the United States for one year be- 
1955, with a 
Research 
classical 


ginning October 1, 
possibility of renewal. 
fellowships, offered in 
studies and art history, carry a 


THe A.I. A. 





stipend of $2,500 a year and free 
residence at the Academy. All 


other fellowships carry a stipend 
of $1,250 a year, transportation 
from New York to Rome and re- 
turn, studio space, free residence at 
the Academy, and an additional 
allowance for European travel. 


% 


e4 
er = 


Applications and submissions of 
work, in the form prescribed, must 
be received at the Academy’s New 
York office before January 1, 1955. 
Requests for details should be ad- 
dressed to the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 


Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


= 
~ 


Necrology 


According to notices received at The Octagon 
between May 21, 1954 and September 10, 1954 


Bennett, LAvern Roy 
Dearborn, Mich. 

BRIMEYER, FERDINAND J. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

CANToR, MAXweLi A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cras, Ruspens FREDERICK 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

DowLinc, WILLIAM M. 
New York, N. Y. 

FecuHemmer, A. LINCOLN, F.A.LA. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Feis, EMIL 
New York, N. Y. 

GutTrerson, Henry H., F.A.1A. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Hapiey, Apert S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Haun, Henry CHARLES 
New York, N. Y. 

Kinpic, DeWicut INGHAM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kuese, Donatp L. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

LARKIN, JOHN VINCENT 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

MAppen, THOMAS ANDREW 
Harvey, Il. 

McCLenaHAN, Lioyp W. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

McFappen, Ferpinanp J. 
Lorain, Ohio 


Monc, Georce L. WALKER 
Somerset, Pa. 
Noyes, LAURENCE G. 
New York, N. Y. 
SCHUTT, BuRTON ALEXANDER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
SHEPARD, Georce F. 
Milton, Mass. 
Simpson, Lussy 
White Plains, N. Y. 
SLOAN, JOHN 
New York, N. Y. 
SOULE, WINSOR, F.A.LA. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
SOUTHWORTH, Freperic W. 
Washington, D. C. 
STRICKLAND, SIDNEY TALBOT 
Boston, Mass. 
STRINGHAM, ROLAND I. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Taucu, Epwarp RE!nnHo! 
New York, N. Y. 
THOMSON, PETER S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VANALEN, WILLIAM 
New York, N. Y. 
VICKERY, JOHN W. 
Hialeah, Fla. 
WALKER, FREDERICK JOSEPH 
Fanwood, N. J. 
Younc, Arrico M. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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The Editor’s Asides 


THEY TELL us that every day 
the sun spreads over the United 
States more energy than man, with 
all his invention and industry, uses. 
Attempts this 
energy are not impressive—a little 
solar battery that is only six per 
cent efficient in converting sunlight 
into electricity; a parabolic mirror 


to harness solar 


that can raise temperature of sun- 
light to 8500°F.—but only on a 
spot as big as one’s little fingernail ; 
heat storage in water; a portable 
solar still for the recovery of drink- 
ing-water from the sea, and so on. 
But while available fuels are 
plentiful and cheap, we are not 
pressed. Necessity, the mother of 
invention, is not hurried; she is 
a 


content to remain barren for 


while. 


THE GROWING COMPLEXITY of 
life is perhaps less obvious to the 


younger generations than to those 
of us who look back upon days and 
ways that were far less involved. 
Designing a house, for instance: 


once having learned details of the 
site, available utilities and client’s 
financial resources, one was free to 
attempt the first sketches. Not to- 
day. Psychoanalysis of the client 
may not yet be an absolutely es- 


sential preliminary, but it helps; 
paraplegics, geriatrics, and many 
other classifications of the genus 
client will claim the architect’s at- 
tention. News from California 
tells architectural students, 
under the sponsorship of the East 
Bay Chapter, A.I.A., and the Ala- 
meda County Heart Association, 
the possibilities of 


of 


investigating 
producing houses for heart patients 
and other clients of restricted activ- 
They haven’t forgotten the 
In a word, 


ities, 
arthritic, have they? 
the architect is faced now with a 
large number of clients who have 
been told by their doctors to take 
it easy. And what shall we tell 
the young architects facing this new 
complication added to the endless 
list must 
guide him in his practice ?—Take 


of considerations that 
it easy? 


AS WE MAY HAVE POINTED OUT 
BEFORE, one of the surest and 
quickest ways of acquiring infor- 
mation is to publish a statement— 
any statement. As soon as the 
printed page reaches its readers, 
there starts the process of setting 
the writer straight. It is unques- 
tionably one of the most effective 


methods of acquiring something of 
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an education. The beauty of it is 
that one can elect one’s courses 
without restriction and without 
going through the basic training 
that a school or college would re- 
quire. Just publish a statement. 

Our own most recent postgradu- 
ate training has been on the subject 
of urban parking and how to pay 
for it without taxation. Our reach 
for information was a statement 
in the June Asides reciting the ex- 
perience of Ames, Iowa. In 1948 
the city passed a bond issue, the 
money from which financed the in- 
stallation of parking meters, and 
the profits from these bought park- 
ing lots with free public service. 
We did not say that this was the 


only experience of the kind, nor 
that it was the first one. As a 


matter of fact, we didn’t know. 

Since then 
urban parking has progressed—en- 
tirely by mail, and no correspond- 
involved. 


our education in 


ence-course fees were 
Space limits of these little pages 
prevent our telling all we now 
One fact, 


Ann 


know of the subject. 


however, can be shared: 
Arbor, Michigan started its experi- 
ment in 1947—a year before Ames 
—and has parking meters earning 
over $100,000 a year. 
fees are one cent for twelve minutes 


and five cents an hour. With the 


The meter 


profits, parking lots were purchased 
in stragetic locations on the fringe 
of the business districts, and one 
bears a three-deck garage where 
the citizen parks and retrieves his 
own car at the rate of ten cents for 
the first two hours, five cents for 
each additional two hours. 

TEN Aco the Illinois 
Tech engineering graduate started 
work at his first job at an average 
of $193 per month. 
later the starting salary rose to 
$282. By January of this year it 
hit a high of $373. Since then the 
salaries have lost a bit—$10 or so 


YEARS 


Five years 


—and have apparently reached a 
plateau. 

In branches of engineering there 
are variations: civil $348, chemi- 
cal $362, mechanical $373, metal- 
lurgical $377, fire protection $338, 
electrical $390. 
sity’s architectural graduates aver- 


age $365. 


The same univer- 


Tue Hoover ComMMISSION ON 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
promises to make a special study of 
the paper work required of us citi- 
zens with a view to saving the 
Government 22 million dollars a 
10,000 file 


Can it be that Utopia is 


year and releasing 
drawers. 


just around the corner? 


Ocroper, 1954 
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It's your client's 
money that’s going 
down every time 
a floor 


is installed 


You can realize why flooring is so 
important, when you consider how 
the right floor can cut maintenance 
costs...increase morale...raise com- 
pany profits. 

That's why there are so many ad- 
vantages to dealing with a Kentile, 


SAP 


Inc. Flooring Representative. He’s an 


expert in his field... backed by train- 
ing and on-the-job experience with 
every type of installation. Call on 
him...his business is to serve you. 
For his name and address, write to 
the nearest of the offices listed below. 


KENTILE * KENCORK © KENRUBBER © KENFLEX © KENFLOR 


@. KENTILE NC. 


KENTILE. INC., 58 SECOND AVE... 


14, OHIO 900 PEACHTREE ST..N. CE 
MO. - 4532 SO. KOLIN AVE., CHICAGO 32, ILL 


BROOKLYN 15. N.Y 
705 ARCHITECTS BLOG... 17TH & SANSOM STS... PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 
ATLANTA 5. GA 
4501 SANTA FE AVE., LOS ANGELES 56, CALIF 


Pot. OF 


350 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 1.N.Y 
1211 NBC BLOG... CLEVELAND 


2020 WALNUT ST KANGAS CITY 6 





“INSTALLING -FOR-THE-PURPOSE” 
makes JOHNSON CONTROL 


the sa 
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Every Johnson installation, small or large, is made exactly as planned, 
by a unique corps of full time, factory trained mechanics, working 
under the direction of Johnson branch managers and field engineers. 


Providing “Installed-for-the-Purpose” control to meet the exact 
need of each building is another important advantage you get on/) 
when you center responsibility for the entire job of planning, manu- 
facturing and installing in one highly specialized organization. This 
undivided interest, every step of the way, is your assurance of the 


finest in automatic temperature control. 


Johnson Service Company is the only nationwide organization 
devoted exclusively to planning, manufacturing and installing auto- 
matic temperature control systems. Ask an engineer from a nearby 
Johnson branch to explain how Johnson Control can best solve your 
problems. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


- TEMPERATURE AIR CONDIT 


PLANNING MANUFACTURING INSTALLING SINCE 1885 
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The coloration of Vermont Pearl marble dows and doorway, two courses of 4” mar 


lends interest and distinction to the main ble are separated by one course of 8” thick 


entrance of this building, which is located at ness as shown by detail 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. Above win are accentuated by use of 


crystalline VERMONT MARBLE 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY + PROCTOR, VERMONT 





Branch Offices 


Pm" COLOR * CHARACTER * PERMANENCE + LOW MAINTENANCE 


Window frames 


the sarne marble 











eveiond * Delles 


Hovst Priicdelphn« 2 Angeles New York 


in Cenede Onterie Merble Compeny. Limited. Peterbere, Onterie end lerente Onterie 
Brooks Marble & Tile Compony, Limited, Terente, Onterie + Continental Merble Co., lid, Vencowwer, 8. C 








No Medical Examination Necessary for 
$10,000 of Life Insurance at $11.00 per month 


AIA’s Group Life Insurance Plan Reopened 


Although the Trustees (Leon Chatelain, J: 
John N. Richards and Edmund R. Purves) believed 
in the merits of the plan when it was inaugurated 
February 1, 1953, they were astonished at the vol 
ume of acceptances—now over $16,000,000 of in 


surance, 


Because of the success of the plan, the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company has now agreed 
to waive the requirements for medical evidence un 
til November 1, 1954, except on the following basis: 


Members having less than five employees 
must submit evidence of good health for 
all employees aged 60 or over. 

Evidence of good health must be provided 
for any officer, proprietor or partner over 
age 65 

Of course, members who have been de- 
clined previously must re-submit evidence 
of insurability 


The Company advises the Trustees that, after 
November |, 1954, it will be at least two years be 
fore the plan is again reopened on a non-medical 


basis. 


BENEFICIARIES RECEIVED $191,500 IN 19 MONTHS 


A pplication forms and descriptive literature on the plan may be obtained from 
The A.I.A. Insurance Trust, 1735 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





pind, While omen 


Use it for a brilliant sporkling white 
or with pigments odged it gives the loveliest of colors! 
Specify it for architecturo! concrete units ; 
terrazzo stucco and light reflecting 
uses. i's o true porticnd . .. and it meets all 


Federal cogpahen specifications. 





aK. .  't’s the whitest white cement 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO * C€hicege * ° ° * tes Angeles 
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Much of the signifieant architectural 
thinking of our generation is here recorded 


Are you having your JOURNALS bound? 


Send us your loose copies, any time, to be bound 
as illustrated above. 


A volume consists of six issues—January through 


June, or July through December. Each volume 
tit 


has its own index, and we supply a title page. 


Issues missing from your file can be supplied, 


\ hile they last, at 35c each. 


Unless you instruct otherwise, we bind in the 
original covers of each issue but not the advertis- 
ing pages. 

YF 


Binding, when you supply the loose copies, $ 


when we supply all new copies, $3.75. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





If your plans call for 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


call for 


AMERICAN 
BRIDGE 


AMERICAN BRIDGE has the engineering know-how, fabricating facilities, erect- 
ing equipment, and skilled personnel to handle any type of structural steel job 


with exacting precision, thoroughness and speed . . . any time, anywhere. 


AVAILABLE NOW! For showing in churches, schools, clubs, and 
industries, the new sound and color motion picture—BUILDING 
FOR THE NATIONS — a candid, factual photographic record of 
the highlights of the fabrication and erection of the United Nations 
Secretariat Building in New York City. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE ATLANTA BALTIMORE BIRMINGHAM BOSTON CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DALLAS DENVER DETROIT ELMIRA GARY MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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The Handbook of 
Architectural Practice 


Revised 1953 Edition 


Prepared under the direction of WILLIAM STANLEY Parker, F.A.I.A. 


“The architect, by expressing his ideas in forms and words of exact 
contractual significance, by controlling machinery for their embodiment, 
by giving just decisions between conflicting interests, by bearing himself 
as worthy of his high calling, gives to his art the status of a profession. 
It is with that aspect of the architect’s work, professional practice and 
its servant, business administration, that this Handbook is concerned.” 


The Board of Directors of The Institute reviewed and approved the 
Handbook prior to its publication, and found it to be a comprehensive 
exposition of the best in modern architectural practice, apart from design. 


The Handbook is commended by the Board to the seasoned architect, 
to the draftsman, the office manager, and the architectural student—and 
to him who prepares for the examination of state registration boards. 


Fifty-two chapters make up the book, under the following Part headings: 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS Tue LETTING oF CONTRACTS 
THE ARCHITECT AND THE THE EXECUTION OF THE WorkK 
OwNeR TuHeE ARCHITECT AND THE LAW 
THE OFFICE Orrice REecorps or COMPLETED 
SurRVEYS, PRELIMINARY STUDIES Work 
AND EsTIMATES, WorKING THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICA- ARCHITECTs AND ITs Docv- 
TIONS MENTS 


Size, 8% x 11, 255 pages, bound in heavy durable paper, with gold stamping— 
convenient for use in the library, office or drafting-room. Price $4 per copy, 


postage prepaid. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
5 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 





How CRANE 
helps you plan kitchens 


. ae - 
— 
— 
The focal point of most any kitchen is the 
sink. And this Crane Sunnyday sink is as 
beoutiful as it is practical. Comes in eight 


colors. One of many new Crane sinks 
covering a wide price range. 


Here you see the bev eled “control 
panel” of a Crane Sunnyday sink. It 
reflects the built-in quality and distine- 
tive stvling of all Crane kitchen equip- 
ment. And, as you know, Crane offers 
one of the most complete selections of 


kitchen equipment in the business. 


From colored sinks to gleaming cabi- 
nets... from ranges to dishwashers. . . 
from ventilating fans to garbage dis- 


posers, Crane gives you matched kitchen 





Crane offers you the most modern 
fixtures for both kitchens and bath- 
In fact. the wide choice of 
Crane styles, sizes, colors, and prices 


rooms. 


gives you equipment to match the 
needs of any plan... any budget. 
And, of course, the fact that most 
people prefer Crane means that, 
whenever you specify it, your clients 
will appreciate your giving them 
the best! 


equipment tosolve any planning problem. 


further information, see your 
Architects” call 
your nearby Crane Branch or Crane 


W holesaler. 


For 


(_rane Catalog... or 


CRANE CO. 


SOUTH MICHIGAN AV? ‘ 


GENERAL OFFICES: SOF 


PLUMB! 





_ — —— - : 
Kehona heresies In it the warm 
beauty of nature is as evident as in the loveliest cross 
country vista. With its soft, natural colors, uniquely 
uniform-texture, and remarkable freedom from im- 


purities, Indiana Limestone offers the ultimate expres- 


sion for your most distinguished designs in every type 


of building. That’s why Indiana Limestone is to be 
& ) 


found in so many of the nation’s most beautiful struc- 
tures. Still reasonable in cost . . . still immediately 


available . . . it is still 
The Nation’s Building Stone 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 


— 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE P. O. BOX 471, BEDFORD, INDIANA 


You are invited to make full and frequent use of our 


technical counsel without expense or obligation 
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